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POELIEE 





PROPOSALS 
BY THE 


ERODELPHIAN AND UNION LITERARY 
SOCIETIES, 

Of the Miami University, for publishing at 
Oxford, Butler county, Ohio, a weekly 
paper, to be called 

THE LITERARY REGISTER. 
It has been lamented by many of those, 

who had the welfare of our country most 
at heart, that the public press should be so 
ineffective in the diffusion of knowledge. 
Few of our citizens wil] deny themselves the 
weekly newspaper; and thus these winged 
messengers make their way into the bosom 
of almost every family ; and engage the at- 
tention of some who receive but little other 
instruction. It is of unutterable moment 
therefore, that what must exercise such ex- 
tensive influence on society, should be sal- 
utary in its tendency; and that the press 
should be a fountain, whence pure and 
healthful streams may issue. 

It cannot reasonably be expected that a 
large proportion of any nation should be 
learned ; and deeply versed in the sciences: 
but it isa great mistake to conclude that 
therefore only a few individuals are quali- 
fied for any pursuits other than those of the 
most common occurrence in their daily 
ocenpations, and that no advantage can 
result except to such persons, from literary 
speculations. The erroneous opinion which 
we have just noted is one of those which se- 
cure their own verification. Those who 
act upon it must inevitably be confirmed in 
their belief. But if the weekly publications 
efour country would invariably furnish 
something fitted to excite and call forth the 
latent energies of our youth, and which 
might afford matter for useful meditation 
to those of riper years, we believe the dis- 
covery wonld soon be made that our citi- 
zens can comprehend on many branches of 
literature, what is expressed with clearness. 





although the discussion may not be connect- 
with their every day thoughts. Be this as 
it may, it iscertain that Journals answer- 
ing to the description which has*been given, 
would gradually introduce the desired de- 
gree of intelligence among the people; and 
would have a most happy effect in eliciting 
genius wherever concealed. That most 
newspapers when viewed in this light, are 
deplorably deficient, is too obvious to re- 
quire proof. Much the larger portion of 
every number is occupied by subjects of only 
momentary interest; and the publications 
are consequently in the strictest sense of the 
term, ephemeral. At the present period 
we might go farther, and say that many of 
the productions of the press are not only 
negatively bad—merely useless; but even 
positively hurtful. The possessor of a 
newspaper, after having hastily glanced his 
eye over its contents, throws it down; and 
it is destroyed perhaps the next moment: at 
the end of the year, he has nothing jn re- 
turn for the expense he has incurred. Such 
would not be the case were our public jour. 
nals repositories of useful information in 
what relates to Literature and the arts of 
life. 

Newspapers form the larger portion of the 
reading of many of our citizens; and in 
some cases we are perhaps authorised to exe 
press ourselves without limitation. Persons 
ofreflection then will not consider it as a 
matter of little importance whether these 
publications be of a trifling or instructive 
nature: and will esteem it avery serious 
evil that the whole literature of any individ- 
ual should be utterly unprofitable; or what 
is still worse, banefulin its influence. The 
paper which we propose to publish is to be 
conducted on a plan in some measure novel, 
and designed to remedy in part at least the 
evils which we have endeavored to point 
out in the existing system. 

1. It will embrace the news of the day. 
Under this head we include what is most 
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mportant and interesting in the affairs of 
our own nation, and our relations with For- 
eign countries, as well as their relations 
with each other. Briefness, so far as may 
be consistent with a connected and satisfac- 
tory sketch, willalways be consulted; but 
events that engage in an unusual degree 
the public sympathies,will be exhibited more 
at length. It is obvious that this depart- 
ment of our paper would be very incomplete 
at the present period were we to omit what 
concerns the election of our public officers: 
since the whole nation have enrolled them- 
selyesunder the banners of the candidates 
for the Presidency; and seem to have all 
their anxieties absorbed by whatever affects 
two men. As the public have approved of 
this transformation of their servants into 
their idols; and as they have sanctioned the 
prostitution of the press, -whereby it has 
been degraded to the office of heralding the 
praises, merited or not, of one distinguished 
citizen, or those of his competitor, we must 
submit,and yield to the wishes of the people, 
at least so far as to inform them weekly of 
the situation of this momentous’ business, on 
which, if we might draw a conclusion from 
the degree of excitement which prevails, 
the very existence of the nation depends. 
It would perhaps be somewhat difficult to 
convince many plain men, who have been 
drawn into this whirlpeol they know not 
how, that the affairs of the United States 
could advance prosperously, if J. Q. Adams 
and A. Jackson had both reached what we 
would. charitably hope might be, even to 
them, a refuge from calumny—the grave, 
We will carry our deference to the public 
taste still farther than we have yet promis- 
ed: We will admit argumentative essays in 
relation to the merits of the different indi- 
viduals who may be desirous of serving us 
in the offices under our government, if writ- 
ten with calmness and decency : but the press 
under our care shall never be made the 
pander of licentiousness and abuse. 

2. The second department of our paper 
shall be devoted to literary and scientific 
selections, made ‘from the higher class of 
our own periodical works; but chiefly from 
the Foreign Journals and Reviews. We will 
take notice of the Reviews of our own coun 
try as they appear: but since they havea 


very extensive circulation, we would not! 


be justifiable in making large extracts, to 





which many of our subscribers may have ac- 
cess in the original publications. The num- 
ber of Foreign Periodical works, from which 
articles may be transferred to our pages,will 
depend in some degree on the encourage- 
ment which our undertaking may receive 
from the public: If we should be warranted, 
we will obtain some of the best publications 
of the continent as well as those of Great 
Britain. The latter are not widely circu- 
lated in our own country, though written 
in our own language, and therefore open to 
the curiosity of all; and if some of our sub- 
seribers should receive the foreign work, 
they may perhaps have reason to thank us 
for selecting what is of real interest and 
value, that they may be relieved from the 
labor of toiling through much that is ef little 
moment. 

3. We expect that we will be enabled to 
present our readers with many origina! es- 
says, literary and scientific; and informa- 
tion on various subjects which may deserve 
the attention of our citizens. The most 
prominent of these is education; and we 
would deem ourselves culpable, if we neg- 
lected any opportunity of aiding in its ad- 
vancement. We must be indulged in the 
opinion that correct views do not generally 
obtain with regard to public instruction; 
and we hope that it wil! be in our power to 
assist in the illustration of the great objects 
of education, and of the proper means by 
which these ends may be accomplished. Use 
ful inventions and discoveries in the Sciences 
and Arts will always command a place in 
our paper; and we invite ingenious men to 
The fear of be- 
ing esteemed fanciful should deter no one 
from casting an original thought into the 
common stock of knowledge; and if this 
dread of having their vanity wounded by 
the pert attacks of witlings, had not so gen- 
erally governed original geniuses; and if 
they had fixed in a 
those flashes of intellect which give such ex- 
quisite delight to the mind when the cloud 
is for a moment swept aside and she sees far 
in the distance, there is every probability 
that the progress of human reason would 
have been incomparably more rapid. It is 
true that many absurdities would thus have 
obtained a permanency, which they by no 
means deserved: but this could not have 
héen a great evil; and with the rubbish 


send us their speculations. 
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there would have been mingled much that 
needed only to be followed out, to conduct 
to the most important results. Such glances 
of a THINKING mind, (the epithet is distine- 
tive, common as it may seem) though they 
should have no other good effect, will cause 
those to THINK who may have access to 
them. The common arts of life shall not 
be entirely neglected in our publication. 

We wish to avoid the charge of promising 
too much, and to prevent the objection that 
we will not have space for the fulfilment of 
our engagement although we possessed 
the required talent, it should be remem- 
bered that it is our design to publish a sheet 
weekly ; and that advertisements will be ex- 
cluded. We are permitted to say that the 
immediate superintendence of the paper will 
ye alternately under the care of two gentle- 
men, engaged in Literary pursuits, who, it 
is presumed, are as wel] qualified for dis- 
charging the editorial duties, as is usual in 
our neighborhood. There will therefore be 
a uniformity of appearance and sentiment 
in our publication, which is impossible 
when the office of Editor is confided to sev- 
eral individuals; and the public will have 
stronger security for its permanence and 
respectability. 

CONDITIONS. 

THE LITERARY REGISTER 
Willbe published in the octavo form, one 
sheet weekly,so as to make two volumes year 
ly,of 416 pageseach. The first number will 
appear on Monday, June 2nd, and the suc- 
cessive numbers on the same day of each 
week following. We are obliged to defer 
the commencement of the publication to 
the time mentioned from our being engaged 
till that period in the “ Literary Focus,” 
which the Literary Register is designed to 


succeed. 
The terms are two dollars a yearif paid 


in advance: Two dollars and fifty cents, 
if paid within eight months after the com- 
mencement of the subscription: Ifnot paid 
till after that period three dollars. We wish 
thaf’ our paper may be accessible to all; and 
therefore have made the terms lower than 
those of almost any weekly publication a- 


round us; though our expenses must be 
much more considerable. It may perhaps 
be proper to inform those who are interested 
in the College that the profits of the under- 
taking, if any should accrue, will be deveted 


tothe purchasing ofbooks for our Societies" 
Libraries; and thus will form a part of the 
permanent property of the University. 

N. B. Editors of papers who approve 
of our enterprise, are respectfully requested 
sto give our proposals an insertion in their 
publications ; or if this should not be conve- 
nient to give them a short notice under the 
Editorial head, that our design may be 
come known to their patrons. 

*,* Any person who may advance twenty 
dollars, shal] receive eleven copies of the 
Literary Register for one year. 
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[FOR THE Focus. | 
BEAUTY. 

Beauty in objects is that which 
produces pleasurable feelings in the 
beholder; and as we must be igno- 
rant of the existence of Beauty, and 
in what it consists, except from its 
effects on ourselves, in the same man- 
ner we can have no knowledge of 
the emotions of complacency and de- 
light without their having been felt. 
It is not surprising therefore, since 
there appears to be a natural differ- 
ence in various persons as regards 
their sensibility to the Beautiful,that 
the transports of some on the percep- 
tion of this quality in objects, should 
seem to less excitable natures the 
very phrensy of the mind: for to 
them this excess of rapture is alto- 
gether incomprehensible, as it has 
never been experienced: and this 
obvious consideration may go far to- 
wards removing all difficulty in rela- 
tion to the existence of the Beautiful 
in objects from its not being pereeiv- 
ed equally by different observers; 
and perhaps not at all by some. 
That this should be the case, and 
that minds variously cultivated, 
should be variously affected, is in 
conformity to all the lessons of expe- 
rience with regard to human nature; 
and it would be a very unaccounta- 
ble anomaly, were all men acted up- 
on alike by Beauty, when such is not 
the fact in relation to any other 





quality of objects. 
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That the emotions which they ex- 
cite may influence us to view too fa- 
vorably things that are beautiful; 
and that these as all other feelings 
of the same kind, have a tendency to 
diffuse their own coloring over their 
objects, is freely admitted. But there 
is a necessity that the feelings exist, 
ere they can be spread over things 
without us; and unless we suppose 
a quality in objects, corresponding 
to the mental affections, it is impos- 
sible to explain in what manner the 
emotions of beauty ever had an ori- 
gin, without conceiving them to be 
creations of the mind’s own: and on 
this hypothesis, it will be very diffi- 
cult, and perhaps impracticable, to 
give a reason why they were associ- 
ated with matter atyil; and how 
the bond of connexion between these 
separate things, the object and an 
independant original feeling of the 
mind, became so indissoluble as at 
present: for although some are but 
slightly, and others not at all affected 
by certain beautiful objects, they 
are only exceptions to the common 
course of things,.and mankind are 
not more divided:in their decisions 
as to what is beautiful and what is 
not, than may be cleared up by the 
detection of circumstances of partial 
operation. 

But although we are of opinion 
that there must necessarily be some 
quality in objects to which the name, 
Beauty, is applicable, we pretend 
not to point it out, nor to make it 
visible to the curious. We may im- 
agine the separation of some of their 
qualities from beautiful ebjects and 
may certainly in this way satisfy our- 
selves that they would not be pleasing 
if different from what they are in 
their properties; and in some degree 
also ascertain that the removal of 
certain properties destroys the beau- 
ty of the objects, while that of others 
only diminishes it. But to deter- 


mine how far each of these proper- 
ties is efficient in causing our pleas- 
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them has any influence, since in the 
cultivated mind, association operates 
in almost every instance, is utterly 
beyond the grasp of our faculties: 
and however useful the attempt may 
be in sharpening and invigorating 
the mental powers, it can scarcely 
be pursued with the prospect of suc- 
cess. Nor can we give any reason 
why Beauty pleases us: we know 
that an object is beautiful, because 
it causes in us an agreeable emotion: 
but that pleasurable feelings are pro- 
duced in us by certain qualities of 
objects, can be resolved only into the 
constitution of our nature. He, 
whose works display not less bene- 
volence than wisdom, chose to give 
to his creatures the capacity for this 
enjoyment. 

The Beautiful in actions consti- 
tutes their virtue: and this, moral 
loveliness in a more distinguished 
degree diffuses serenity and delight 
through the soul; and is in unison 
with our rational nature. ‘The per- 
ception of physical Beauty, as it ex- 
ists in the objects around us, appears 
to partake more of the animal part 
of man; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that he has this power in com- 
mon with the lower orders of crea- 
tion: The Beautiful in morals ad- 
dresses itself to pure intelligence; 
and the enjoyment which it affords is 
as purely intellectual, as any which 
we possess, or of which we can form 
a conception. Still there is much 


objects and of actions: In the latter 


pleasure and of approbation must be 


something as its object. The power 
to perceive this quality of actions is 
inherent in the mind; and the sns- 
ceptibility of being affected in a cer- 
tain manner on the perception of the 
quality, must also be referred to the 
nature of the thinking principle: for 
those who assert that men learn to 
approve of certain actions, and to 





urable feelings, and how far none of 





disapprove of others, certainly forget 


resemblance between the Beauty of 
as well as the former the feeling of 


consequent upon the perception of 
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———— Eee 
that, even supposing this explanation 
sufficient to account for the continw- 
ance of the feeling of approbation, 
and of disapprobation, (an admission 
which we are by no means willing 
to make,) it is utterly futile and ir- 
relevant in relation to its origin, 
which is the point in question. Men 
perceive a Beauty in certain actions 
and a deformity in others; and feel 
sentiments of approval in the one 
case, and of disapproval in the other, 
as really as they are affected by nat- 
ural objects; and view some of them 
with delight, and others with disgust 
and aversion, 

Neither is there any danger lest 
this foundation of morals should give 
way under the superstructure which 
may be built upon it: It is as fixed 
and permanent as the nature of man; 
and surely he is over captious who 
asks for a system more lasting and 
unchangeable than the constitution 
of his own being. In the present 
case however even this extraordina- 
ry request is complied with. That 
we perceive a difference in actions, 
and approve of certain conduct as 
morally right and disapprove of the 
opposite conduct as morally wrong, 
cannot be shown to any who ques- 
tion the fact: Since there is no 
truth more evident by which the 
proposition might be confirmed. 
To us the truth of moral distinctions 
is as certain as that of our own exis- 
tence: We have the same reason for 
our confidence in each of these. facts 
—the testimony of our own minds, 
Now the object of perception has al- 
ways a separate existence from the 
act ofthe mind in perceiving. Thus 
it follows that moral distinctions 
have a real existence independant 
of their being perceived; and that 
right and wrong are predicable of 
actions though we had been so form- 
ed as to have no knowledge of the 
distinctions between virtue and vice. 
In relation to ourselves this could not 
be: We could not be called virtu- 
ous, nor vicious: but our actions 
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might nevertheless have been con- 
formable to or inconsistent with that 
distinction which exists in nature. 
Although we cannot prove it to be 
impossible that the character of ac- 
tions should be reversed, when we 
assert the possibility of this change, 
we obviously talk without meaning: 
since we form propositions respect- 
ing that of which we can have no 
conception; and therefore cannot 
know whether they are true or false: 
The greater probability is for their 
falsehood; as the ways of error are 
infinite, and that of truth, one. Be- 
sides if we-are but even a little wiser 
than the brutes, we must believe 
ourselves to be the workmanship of 
an intelligent and benificent agent: 
and that it is from Him, we have re- 
ceived the capacity of perceiving 
moral Beauty. The Beautiful in 
morals then, as visible to us, is either 
the same which appears to the Di- 
vine mind, or it is not; and the latter 
supposition, however it may harmo- 
nize with the governnient of the fic- 
titious Demiurge of the Gnostic Phi- 
losophy, has no place in relation to 
the arrangements of a Benevolent 
Creator. 
Moral distictions then are as eter- 
nal as the Divine Nature: and any 
changeableness can be predicated 
only of the perceptive powers of the 
human race. As to these also there 
is a careful provision made against 
error: The perception of moral 
Beauty is natural, not acquired ; just 
as the power of perceiving is connat- 
ural to the mind in every case. The 
consent of the mind to that which is 
morally good, is instantaneous. 
There may be a difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the qualities of an 
action; but there is none relative to 
its being approved when known to 
be virtuous. Neither is there such 
varity of opinion respecting mioral 
distinctions as in the least to 
call in question the reality of theis 
existence. We have already at- 
tempted to prove that this reality is 
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independent of the percipient and 
therefore cannot be affected by its 
being known or not: great diversity 
of opinion however in relation to 
moral Beauty would have a tendency 
to render doubtful the correctness of 
our position, If the distinction of 
right and wrong be not a figment of 
political institutions, and havea real 
existence, it is to be expected that 
it should be perceived in a greater or 
less degree by mankind generally, 
although the civilization and refine- 
ment of some nations and the barba- 
rism of others, must exercise much 
influence in modifying their opin- 
ions on this subject: and we might 
reasonably anticipate also that the 
more cultivated nations would per- 
ceive meral relations more clearly 
and definitely than those less so; as 
the former are farther advanced in the 
knowledge of the relations of every 
otherscience. Facts agree most ex- 
actly with our conclusions, drawn 
from man’s nature. Traces of mor- 
al principles are discoverable in the 
least cultivated tribes; and we do not 
know that a horde has ever existed 
so savage as to be wholly devoid of 
them. Accidental circumstances 
may convert certain violations of mo- 
ral truth into a national custom; and 
thus education will be called in to 
assist in perpetuating the perversion 
of natural principles: Still we be- 
lieve that there never has been an 
instance in which the darkness was 
complete; nor where there was 
much difficulty in distinguishing na- 
ture’s voice from the factitious ora- 
cles of customs that originated in the 
caprice of the moment: and civili- 
zed nations have invariably made 
the greatest progress in the discov- 
ery of moral Beauty as well as phy- 
sical. That no greater diversity of 
opinion exists in relation to moral 


Beauty amongst nations, differing so 
widely in every thing else, is a 
strong proof of the unchangeableness 
of this quality of actions: It would 








be difficult to explain this fact on 
any other supposition. 

That* Truth and Goodare one” 
appears to be received in Philosophy 
as well as Poetry; and we may see 
Beauty and Truth used as_converti- 
ble terms: “le gout du beau, c’est-a 
-dire du vrai.” Perhaps such lan- 
guage might have been confined 
with advantage to the lighter muse. 
Truth is the proper object of the 
understanding: and we examine 
what has its appearance with cau- 
tion; and decide with calmness. 
The mind approves of Truth; but 
there isa sobriety and sedateness in 
the approbation that is yielded, very 
different from the lively emotion 
which is felt on the perception of 
moral Beauty. The Beautiful in 
morals is always true; but truth is 
not always beautiful, so as to awa- 
ken in our bosoms vivid feelings of 
pleasure. It may be that we might 
have been so formed as to view all 
truths alike; but there is design 
manifested, in that those truths 
which most nearly concern our well- 
being, are accompanied by agreea- 
ble emotions, that make their acqui- 
sition more desirable; and distin- 
guish them as a class from all others. 
There is the same difference be- 
tween Beauty and Truth which ex- 
ists between demonstration and elo- 
quence: The former convinces the 
understanding; the latter delights 
and persuades the heart and impels 
to action, 

Q. R. 


[For THE Focus]. 
THOUGHTS ON THE 


LITERATURE OF THE AGE. 


All will admit that the present iv 
an age of discovery. The wonderfui 
and novel improvements, which are 
every day making in the circle of the 
arts and sciences, are strong proofs 
of the increased spirit of enterprise 
that exists in society. But perhaps 
it is not generally observed, that the 
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march of intellectual refttmemeut aad 
more polished acquirements is not 
proportionate. Scientific researches 
are encouraged, to the almost entire 
exclusion of literary pursuits; and the 
very natural consequence is, that any 
considerable degree of excellence in 
the latter is rarely attained :—with- 
out an adequate incitement, the 
mind grows weary in its course; and 
even genius unassisted, will turn a- 
side from its most congenial pursuit. 
Encouragement gives vigor to exer- 
tion,—patronage is the fostering pa- 
rent of merit. 

“To the making of books there is 
no end,” said Solomon, and at the 
present period his words are literally 
true. The press is every day tee- 
ming with the various productions of 
the age: the farmer, the mechanic, 
the merchant, as well as the professed 
scholar, all write. Authorship, as.a 
distinct avocation, now scarcely ex- 
ists,—the pen is in the hands of every 
one. 

“Ifa young thought but shake its ear, 

+ Or wag its tail, though starv’d it look, 


The world the precious news must hear, 
he presses groan, and lo! a book. 


some busy trifler travels—dies—— 
Commits a blunder, plays, or sings— 

Makes silly speeches, gathers flies, 

Or rhymes—and forth a volume springs.” 

And yet it is strange, that in all 
this mass of embodied thought, there 
should be so little originality,—such 
an evident annunciation of intellec- 
tual poverty. The stream of litera- 
ture rolls on, accumulating it is true, 
in its course, yet sweeping along in- 
discriminately the good and the bad 
fluids, which purified or polluted its 
waters at the fountain-head. 

I have perhaps, as little desire as 
any one to detract from modern mer- 
it; or to withhold from genius the laud 
which is its due, merely because it 
did not make its appearance some a- 
ges sooner. I am no advocate for 
that species of pedantry which wish- 
es to exalt the fame of the past by 
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ancient triumphal arch irom the ruins 

of the modern edifice. But still it is 

a truth, too manifest to be denied, 

that many, even of our best writers, 

have not depended upon the resour- 

ces of their own minds for the first 

conception and after embellishment, 

of the works which they have pre- 

sented to the public. They have 
gathered the ideas which were first 

propagated, and caught the spirit 
which first shone forth, when the po- 
ets and orators of Athens, and the 
mathematicians of Syracuse, stood 

alone in the world of knowledge. 
Many a gem which now sparkles on 
the diadem of wit, has been drawn 
from the deep mines of classi¢ lore; 
many a sprig of laurel. which decks 
the brow of science, has been culled 
from the wreath woven by the sages 
of antiquity. The Heliconian fount 
has furnished a source for many a 
rhyming rivulet of the present day; 
and nota few inhale their poetic in- 
spirations from the pages of the Gre- 
cian bards. Greece has, with truth, 
been styled “ the birth place of,Lit- 
erature—the cradle of Science:” It 
was there that the seeds of learning 
were first sown; Rome nourished the 
germ; and we participate-in the fruits 
which we have helped to mature. 

I will not pretend to assert that 
all the writers of these later ages are 
without a claim to originality :—this 
would be going too far; but I think 
that it can with safety be said that 
few—very few, have struck out an 
untrodden and new path tothe pin- 
nacle of fame. Most men find the 
road to literary eminence rugged 
and steep; and they think it easier 
to plant their steps in the footholds 
of the untiring genius who has be- 
fore trodden the way, than to attain 
the summit by the efforts of their 
own persevering, unwearied exer- 
tion. Indolence asks, who would 
toilin the noon day heat, to erect a 
protecting canopy, when he may re- 
pose in the inviting shade of anoth- 








decrying the present,—to build an 


er’s bower? And who would ran 
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‘sack the store-house of his own tal- 
ent, whenhe may, with little fear of 
detection, dazzle the eyes and gloze 
the judgment of an admiring public 
with the splendid productions of his 
plagiarism? 

‘True it is, that we have a consid- 
erable number ‘who shine in the 
‘walks of literature, and who reflect 
honor upon the age and country 
‘which ‘give them birth. But what 
are these, compared with the host of 
‘trifling scribblers which swarms 
‘throughout the whole extent of our 
country? The lustre and conse- 
‘quence of the first, serve but to show, 
‘in striking contrast, the insignificance 
of the latter tribe. 

Noris this intended as a mere 
comparison between those two great 
classes of authors designated by the 
distinctive appellations of Ancient 
and Modern; for should we exer- 
cise a calm consideration upon the 
relative and respective merits of 
those who lived before, and those 
who have been born since the 
fall of Rome, I sincerely believe that 
the latter would be far from suffer- 
ing from the inquiry. But I refer 
‘more particularly to the present ex- 
isting state of literature, as contrast- 
ed with what it was in those times 
“when a Milton, a Dryden, an Addi- 
son anda Pope were numbered a- 
mong its ornaments.—I cite Britons 
as examples, for English liter- 
‘ature and ours must, for many 
causes, ever be intimately connect- 
ed.—And who have we now like 
these men? How many authors 
have we, who, like them, can display 
their own peculiar geniuses—their 
own singular excellencies? They 
drank deep of the classic fount, butit 
was only to enrich the flow of grace 
with which they werebefore inspir- 
ed ;—they plucked the choicest flow- 
ers from the ancient gardens, but it 
was only to adorn what was in itself 
intrinsically good and elegant ;—they 
perfected the half conceived images 
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of those who had gone before them, 


and by the improvement the thoughts 
became the property of themselves. 
They were not carried away by a 
blind and foolish admiration; and re- 
lying npon the strength of their own 
native powers, they scorned that spir- 
it of servile imitation, which unhap- 
pily characterizes too many of our 
iving writers. 

And why has this spirit obtained 
amongst us? The reason is not dif- 
ficult of discovery: “the bold and 
daring flight of genius” is no longer 
attempted. Men cease to employ 
those means which can alone confer 
superiority ; and shrink from encoun- 
tering those obstacles which make 
arduous the way to greatness, Lit- 
tle labor is’ bestowed upon the im- 
provement of nature’s gifts; and in- 
feriority is the inevitable conse- 
quence: of this they feel conscious, 
and are content to follow at an hum- 
ble distance those whom it should be 
their study to surpass. They are 
satisfied to be chasing gaudy butter- 
flies in their sportive flutterings; 
when they should be following the 
soar of the tempest-nurst eagle. 

But this will never do for the 
youth of America. Tie literary ho- 
rizon is expanding,—a wide theatre 
is opening for the display of talent; 
and it will not be long till the whole 
energy and power of intellect is cal- 
led into action. Then trifling will 
be no longer admissible,—superficial 
attainments will be treated as futile 
and worthless; and the palm of mer- 
it must be earned before it will be 
awarded. He who is truly learned 
will alone be truly great. Those 
who are now the few brilliant char- 
acters of which we boast, shall then 
be but a small part of a mighty phal- 
anx which supports and pushes for- 
ward the standard of enterprise and 
improvement, 

C. G. 





[FOR THE FOCUS. ] 
LOVELINESS. 
There is something in the very 
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word that is pleasing, and it revives 
feelings, and recollections of past 
joys, which are “pleasant and mourn- 
ful to the soul.” Why do we de- 
licht in recalling days that are gone, 
and friends that are gone but not 
forgotten, more than in all the sun- 
shine and gladness of the present 
hour? There is a softness and love- 
liness in the creations of memory 
which we may gaze on without be- 
ing dazzled by the prospect, or pain- 
ed by its brightness; and there is re- 
lief in being able to retire from the 
vividness that cannot be looked upon 
steadily, and which has been before 
us till we can scarcely distinguish 
the images which ilit across our vis- 
ion in indistinetness, from fancy’s 
own. It is also the “soft green of 
the soul” that secures our lasting 
affection, and which we contemplate 
with fondness and joy; and to this 
we return from the irritations and 
cares that meet us in our journey 
through life, with increased relish. 
Loveliness expresses the fitness of 
objects to produce love in those 
who gaze upon their charms: and 
the susceptibility of being thus af- 
fected is the source of many of our 
richest enjoyments. ‘There are few 
who are entirely destitute of the ca- 
pacity of deriving pleasure from the 
garniture and embellishments of this 
fair Earth which is our dwelling 
place: Few could rest unmoved on 
the calm bosom of the vast waters, 
while the moonlight was dancing on 
ihe almost imperceptible undula- 


tions, caused by the slight motion of 


the air at intervals: or could wander 
careless and unheeding, where na- 
ture’s reviving strength is exerted, 


and the richness and mellowness of 


the vernal breeze is inhaled and the 


very step feels the buoyancy of 


spring, while the murmurings of the 
rivulet in the distance, fall upon the 
ear in soft music. Yet what is all 
the loveliness 


pared with that in which mind gives 


of these and other 
scenes which poets paint, when com- 
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expression to the most graceful 
forms and the most delicious color- 
ing ?—when intelligence flashes from 
the features of “ the human face di- 
vine?” Even separate from the ef- 
fect caused by the soul beaming 
through the countenance, to man, 
hisown species must be surpassing- 
ly lovely, since even 
_ noctua tetram 
Canitiem alarum, et glaucos miratur o- 
cellos.” 
We know nothing that excels in love- 
liness a beautiful woman, mingling 
the rich flow of instrumental music 
with the notes of her own voice: we 
are at the same time subdued by all 
that is dazzling in beauty and melt- 
ing in harmony. 

The Ladies know not the witch- 
ery of its influence or they will never 
consent to relinquish Music as a 
part of female education. The bar- 
barous taste of the reformers of the 
present period, appears disposed to 
supply the place of sweet sounds 
with the learned languages; and to 
set the softer sex at bawling out He- 
brew, rather than lisping in num- 
bers. This is the veriest outrage 
against virtue. We have not the 
least objection to the ladies learning 
languages; and they might very 
properly add to the French and Ital 
ian, the Latin, and even the Greek 
and Hebrew, if they were desirous 
of making the acquisition: But must 
all the accomplishments which give 
such grace and fascination to the 
sex,be excluded? And is it necessa- 
ry in cultivating the mind of wo- 
man, and in raising her above the 
Houris of the Eastern Paradise, to 
assimilate her to man, and remove 
those peculiarities of character 
which make the sexes agreeable to 
each other? What man in his sen- 
ses would choose as his companion 
through life,a female, whose whole 
education had been in direct oppo- 
sition to the intentions of nature, 
and designed to fashion her on the 








maseuline model, and which had suc: 
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ceeded? “If 1 had been married to 


him,” says the very judicious master 
Slender, “ for all he was in woman’s 
apparel, I would not have had him.” 
Mental culture is requisite in the fe- 
male as well as the male; but as 
their pursuits are different, and dif 
ferent qualifications are necessary to 
their discharging their duties with 
propriety, the system is undoubtedly 
erroneous, Which would take both 
sexes through the same course of 
preparation. 

he prevailing sentiment on this 
subject, originated, it is likely in this, 
that many, not all however, of those 
who possess the politer accomplish- 
ments, Music, Drawing, Painting, 
are unfit for almost any thing but to 
be looked at; and in this respect they 
are as worthy of admiration as their 
wooden representatives in the toy- 
shop. Certainly if it be not pos- 
sible to shun both extremes, this 
should be avoided with the greater 
care: But we are not yet so limited 
in our choice. There is no rea- 
son why the ornamental branches, 
which however combine the useful 
and the agreeable, should incapaci- 
tate any ene for mental exercises: 
The study of these furnishes ration- 
al and intellectual enjoyment; and 
relieves the mind when exhausted by 
severer pursuits. ‘Those branches 
humanize our race. 

The sexes were evidently designed 
for each other;—for their mutual 
solace and support: and though we 
are unwilling to subscribe to the 
opinion that no Bachelor can attain 
the regions of future blessedness, for 
the reasons that there is vo imper- 
fection there, and that man is not 
perfect without the woman, we yield 
our assent that he is not likely to 
participate in that blessedness, till 
he arrive at its celestial abode, and 
therefore had better try to secure 
his passage thither as soon as possible. 
We deprecate then those theories 
of education which must disqualify 
the sexes for the parts that have 
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been allotted them; and spread 
sameness and distaste, where all 
should be variety and love, Those 
surely will notspend their days less 
agreeably, who can enliven a cheer- 
ful moment, and dispel the clouds 
which may gather at a darker hour, 
by the pleasures that are derived 
from the soul’s “sympathy with 
sounds.” Qe. 


[roR THE Focus.] 
UNALIENABLE RIGHTS. 
The sovereignty of God being in- 
disputably established on his power, 
goodness and creation, what he com- 
mands is duty; and every intelligent 
being is bound to render cheerful 
and voluntary obedience. To the ob- 
ligation to obedience, must be refer- 
red the foundation of the several class- 
es of rights. We have a right to do 
what it is our duty to perform; and 
others are under obligations to yield 
us that privilege. Hence arises the 
distribution of rights into several 
classes, corresponding to the difler- 
ent kinds of duty or obligation from 
which they are derived, 

Inthe enumeration of the rights 
comprised in some classes authors 
are pretty uniform: but respecting 


opinion, Hardly any two authors, 
especially if they be of different 
countrics, or have lived under differ- 
ent forms of government, or profess 
different religious opinions, are found 
to give the same enumeration of what 
are called unalienable rights. Some 
suppose that these are merely con- 
ventional; and. consist only of those 
retained by the subjects, in the first 
establishing of the social compact, 
which might have, if the agreement 
had been such, been given up by the 
people without any impropricty. 
Others confine them to such as can- 
not be possesed by another, though 
we should be unwilling to alicn- 
ate them:—such as a right over our 
own thoughts, knowledge, and opin- 





ions. Others again extend their list 












others there is a great variety of 
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considerably, but without defining 
what they mean by an unalienable 
right; and thus implicitly admit that 
this class of rights has no distinguish- 
ing characteristics, and that conse- 
quently, they can be nothing more 
than conventional in their character. 
If then unalienable rights are such 
only as cannot be given up, where 
is the use of cautioning us against 
resigning them? What need to be 
on our guard against a surrender of 
that which it is as impossible for us 
to surrender, as for others to usurp? 
And if this class ef rights is of a 
character merely conve:tional, why 
attempt at all to enumerate them, 
as their number and kind must vary 
in every different government? Al- 
theugh no rule, as tar as I know, has 
yet been given, perhaps one might 
be devised, by which the character 
of every right, thought to be unali- 
enable, might be settled; and the 
importance of the question would, 
I think, fully warrant the attempt. 

It was before observed that, what- 
ever we were in duty bound to do, 
we justly claimed the right of doing. 
If then, there are any duties which 
are obligatory upon all men, and at 
all times, the right to engage in the 
discharge of those duties cannot at 
any time, by any man, be innocently 
given up or abridged. This would 
furnish us with a criterion by which 
to determine, in all cases, the char- 
acter of such righis as are, in any 
degree, unalienable; unless it be de- 
nied that there are any duties bind- 
ing “ semper et ad semper,” which is 
admitted by all. 

It would be a pleasant, and _per- 
haps no unprofitable speculation, to 
test the genuineness of rights, that 
have long been the subjects of con- 
troversy, by the application of the 
rule that, we ought not to transfer or 
abridge any right, when by such 
transfer or abridgement, we would 
be incapacitated for the perform- 
ance of duty. Nor will it be a valid 
objection to the rule, if it should be 





found to extend the list of unaliena- 
ble rights considerably beyond the 
most extensive one heretofore given. 

It is nothing to the purpose to say 
that if the Almighty had intended 
certain rights to be unalienable, he 
would have, as in a few instances he 
has done,made us incapable of resign- 
ing them: since in the whole course 
of the Divine Economy, he has pur- 
sued the plan of merely intimating 
to us the course we ought to pursue, 
and thus leaving us in circumstan- 
ces the most favorable to voluntary 
obedience. The few rights, which 
he has made it impossible for us to 
resign, and others to assume, are ex- 
actly of the character described by 
the rule proposed. The duties de- 
pending upon the exercise of these, 
and from which they arise,are binding 
upon all men, at all times, and un- 
der all circumstances. I am aware 
that this rule will determine every 
right to be more or less unalienable : 
but this is nothing more than all 
moralists have done, when they al- 
low the existence of rights of neces- 
sity. These rights of necessity are 
nothing more nor less than such an 
exercise of those rights which have 
been delegated to the government as 
may enable the subject to discharge 
his duty in cases where a complete 
transfer would incapacitate him for 
the performance of such duties, and 
just so far is every right unalienable. 

—~o4 
[FoR THE Focus. ]} 

SENSIBILITY OF MIND. 

There is at timesa luxury in grief. 
Yes, strange as it may sound to the 
ears of those who think no enjoy 
ment is to be found without that gid- 
dy circle of which they are a thought- 
less part, such is my real belief. 
[ would never be willing to pass my 
life under a continued, uninterrupt- 
ed sunshine of prosperity; an occa- 
sional cause of sorrowful feelings 
would only serve to give a better 
zest for the returning smilesof good 
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fortune. The objects around us 
wear a fresher, fairer appearance, 
-and all nature puts on a more cheer- 
ful aspect, when the sun, emerging 
from the shadow of the clouds be- 
neath which he has been for a time 
obscured, dispels the murky misti- 
ness which huag upon the atmos- 
phere in his absence ; but if through 
the pure, blue fields of ether, his 
rays are darted with unremitting vig- 
or, every thing shrinks and withers 
under the too violent influence, and 
a death-like blast robs of its wonted 
beauty the once delightful landscape. 
So it is with the mind. By a long 
continued succession of pleasurable 
excitements, the soul becomes sated 
with the fullness of its joy, and 
loathes even that which was wont to 
fill it with rapture: by floating con- 
tinually on a calm sea, it comes at 
length to feel no gladness of spirit at 
viewing the serenity of the prospect, 
and sinks into a state of monotonous 
apathy,—a state, less endurable to 
an active mind than the _buffet- 
ings of the rudest storm. Ennui is 
never produced by the labor of exer- 
tion, nor isit the fruit of anxious 
thoughts; the hour of its birth is 
when the mind ceases to be influen- 
ced by the pressure of surrounding 
circumstances. 

Action is as necessary to preserve 
the health of the mind, as exercise 
is to give a proper temperament to 
the physical system. But there can 
be certainly no activity where the 
spirit is unaffected by any external 
impulse. He who can pass over 
the chequered scenes of life, with a 
heart unelated by success, and a 
countenance unruffled by sorrow, 
may deserve the title of a stoic, but 
he forfeits the name ofa man. Sta- 
bility of character is indeed estima- 
ble, and fickleness merits nothing 
but contempt; but surely we may 
possess the first without discarding 
every feeling of humanity to retain 
only the cold indifference of a brute. 
There may at times be a necessity 





for concealing the secret emotions of 
the heart, and for hiding from the — 
geze of vulgar eye the conflict- 
ing passions which prey upon the 

vitals; but must we shut up every 

fountain of feeling, and with excess 

of imperturbation be alike unmoved 

by joy or wo,—alike insensible to 

the smile of pleasure or the tear 

of sorrow? The effect of such a 

principle would be to repress all 

sympathy, and every kindly feeling 

which gives character to him who 

was formed in the image and like- 

ness of his Creator The callous 

mind then is its own punishment: 

it can never go abroad to taste the 

choicest sweets of friendship and af- 

fection; for what warm or tender 

heart will commune with such un- 

graciousness? and | doubt if it can 

find delight in its own solitary re- 

sources, 

But it is not alone the philosophy 
of Stoicism which is opposed to my 
belief. I have heard of those, of 
whom it was said: they possessed 
that happy equanimity of soul, which 
enabled them to glide smoothly and 
quietly on in the pathway of life, 
free from the sadness which embit- 
tered the spirit of him who was more 
susceptible of grief. And can that 
be called a happy state which mere- 
ly implies thatthe possessor has ei- 
ther too little sense to understand 
the reality of his situation, or is of 
such a dull, heavy, leaden nature, 
that he cannot be moved to action 
by events which call forth the warm- 
est passions of better constituted 
men? Let those who admire such 
a mind, recollect that one who is in- 
sensible to the shafts of misfortune, 
will be likewise a stanger to the vis- 
its of delight; and the countenance 
of him who fails to weep in anguish, 
will hardly be discomposed by the 
joyous laugh of merriment. The 
charming radiance of a morning sun 
owes most of its gladdening influence 
to the gloom of the preceding night; 
and the coloring of joy and the. 
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gloom of despondence, are brighten-| Their causes are traced, their con- 











ed or deepened by —,. * 





[For THE Focus] 

POETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
Good poets are the best philoso- 
phers. Their works are either exact 
imitations of nature, or such originals 
as nature herself would not refuse to 
own. Every department of crea- 
tion, whether rational or material, 
affords a field for the poet and de- 
rives new interest from his pen, 
while he surrounds it with a kind of 
magical enchantment. 


But it is in mental science, chiefly, 
that the poetical philosophy lays 
claim to correctness. In the philoso- 
ophy of matter, experiment has so far 
corrected appearances, as to exclude 
almost entirely embelishement and 
iheory from that department of know- 
ledge. Action and reaction have been 
found to be equal and opposite: 
hence the description of Camilla’s 
flying o’er the unbending corn; or 
of a courser, whose speed was such 
as scarcely to mark with his hoof 
the sands o’er which he held his 
course, are censured by philosoph- 
ical critics, as being more conforma- 
ble to appearances than to sound 
philosophy. But in the philosophy 
of mind, where experiment is ina 
great measure excluded; where the 
qualities of the mind, both physical 
and moral; its various susceptibili- 
ties, and their exciting causes; its 
operations and the laws by which 
they are governed, are to be learned 
only by experience and 2 careful at- 
tention to mental phenomena, Poets 
have been eminently, perhaps I might 
say preeminently successful in their 
observations and discoveries. Their 
delineations of character abound 


with the most accurate definitions, 
and the most beautiful illustrations 
of all the various affections, passions 


and emotions, as exhibited by men 
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nexion scanned, their objects distin- 
guished, and their effects exhibited 
with fidelity and correctness. Poets: 
have no systems to support, no theo- 
ories to defend, no sect to please; 
they write for posterity: nature is 
their model, and mankind their 
judge. Aware that their success 
depends on the faithfulness with 
which they represent what they pro- 
fess to describe, they spare no pains 
that their observations may be cor- 
rect and their demonstrations faith- 
ful to the never varying archetypes 
which nature exhibits. Hence the 
accuracy with which they define and 
illustrate the qualities, affections and 
operations of the mind, as well as 
portray the various appearances 
which in the external world are of- 
ten presented to the mind of a be- 
holder. They are satisfied if their 
separate pictures be individually 
correct. They have no desire to 
render them conformable to any 
standard but the standard of nature. 
They know that nature is not incon- 
sistent with herself, and that the 
pieces which are true to her will 
not fail accurately to correspond in 
all their relations with every other 
part of the original tablature, though 
neither they, nor the public, nor the 
critic himself, may be able to trace 
those relations or detect a correspon- 
dence between the few scattered 
drawings sketched upon the immense 
canvass. 

As it is acknowledged by all who 
know any thing of the matter, that 
observation and experience of the 
conduct and behaviour of mankind, 
attention to our own mental opera- 
tions, and a careful examination of 
the structure of articulate language 
by which our thoughts are expressed, 
are the only possible methods of im- 
proving in either moral or mental 
philosophy ; and as the experience of 
many on these points, must be supe- 
rior to that of any individual, howe- 





in their intercourse with society. 


ver favorable his circumstances, that 
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author will be likely to succeed best, 
who makes the most judicious and 
extensive use of the writings of those 
whose talents, education and circum- 
stances have afforded them the great- 
est facilities in the investigation of 
the subjects on which he treats, and 
whose professions could not fail to 
secure their industry and research 
on all proper occasions. Aware of 
this, most writers on morals and met- 
aphysics have not scrupled in illus- 
tration of their respective tenets, to 
avail themselves of the writings of 
poets both ancient and modern,as be- 
longing to that class of philosophers 
whose speculations on those subjects 
were likcly to be the most accurate 
if not the most profound. Even 
those whose want either of taste or 
candor induced them to exclude from 
their systems all poetical embellish- 
ment, as well as the more ingenious 
who admit it, have not been able to 
conceal that many of their doctrines 
have been suggested by hints suppli- 
ed from the writings of those very 
Poets whom they affect to despise. 
Poetry in its various species, Epic, 
Lyric, Pastoral and Didactic, as it 
preceded philosophy in its more reg- 
ular form, preoccupied nearly the 
the whole range of rational nature; 
at least as far as the human faculties 
had penetrated. Hence little more 
was left for prosing philosophers, 
than to collect, digest and reduce to 
system, the materials already fur- 
nished to their hands. These mate- 
rials lay scattered through many vol- 
umes, in desultory remarks and de- 
tached passages; in casual allusions 
and accidental sentences; when from 
some general subject it became ne- 
cessary to exhibit some peculiar as- 
pect of character, some unusual op- 


eration of moral principle, or some | 


heroic example 
philanthropy. 
before, is the chief excellence of the 
poetical philosophy: it is thus freed 


from all danger of that error and ac-| been an unhappy one. 
commodation, which is ever attend-!the hopes—thoughts (surely I may 








ant on attempis to systematize what 
in itself is complex and multiform. 
Whenever therefore those system- 
building philosophers who serve as 
commentators on those whom we 
call poetical, find themselves compel- 
led to differ from their masters, it is 
because they have assumed as the 
foundation of their theory some false 
or inadequate principle; or from at- 
tempting to reduce the numerous 
and complicated elements of human 
nature to too smal! a bound. 

If then what has been alleged, 
namely, that good poets are the best 
philosophers, be true, and at the 
same time it be admitted that “ the 
proper study of mankind is man,” 
next to the bible, the works of the 
most eminent poets at least deserve 
our attention and regard. Where 
else shall we find such useful and 
pleasing instruction, within the same 
bounds and for the same expense? 
Where else is truth to be found ex- 
hibited in a dress equally calcula- 
ted to please the fancy and affect the 
heart? Where else shall we hope 
to discover sentiments preeminently 
calculated to improve every amiable 
and meritorious disposition of our 
nature, expressed in all the glow and 
enthusiasm of that inspiration with 
which the votaries of the muses a- 
lone are familiar? 
does not reject nor exclude the beau- 
ties of poetry nor the charms ofmo- 
ral fiction. G. 





From the European Magazine. 
LOST PEELINGS. 


“I wish not springs forever tied, 
I wish not birds’ furgotten strain ; 
1 only wish for feelings dead, 
To warm, and wake, and feel again.’ 


As I become older, | grow conscious 
that some feeling of my youth is 


of magnanimous! lost; that some cherished tie is dis- 
This, as was stated | 


solved, that achange has taken place 
in my passions and affections. [am 
sorry that it is so, for the change has 
Instead of 
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call them so,) of boyhood, I have gain- 
ed nothing now but the knowledge 
that they were delusive—and have 
parted with the anticipation of hap- 
piness for the gloomy certainty of 
grief. Oh! there is nothing like the 
imaginary joys of boyhood! They 
are the blossoms of existence which 
but too seldom ripen into flowers. 
Time, as it roils heavily on, breathes 
coldly over their passing sweetness— 
mingling with the world injures 
their freshness and beauty—the mis- 
eries of others fall like,a blight upon 
them; manhood kills them. Day by 
day, some leaf falls withered from 
the stem of hope, and then comes 
bitterness of soul, with fear of future 
ills, and sad but vain regrets for 
past pleasures. What would | not 
give to wander, as I used to wander, 
by that hill that seemed placed by 
the hand of nature, that man might 
stand on its summit, and gaze on 
Paradise. But! must have back my 
boy feelings, and see nature as I then 
saw her—when I could look on her 
fair face with a heart as pure as the 
innocent flowers in her lap. There 
must be an echo in my breast to the 
song of the larks—those children of 
the sun—and the serenity within, 
which once vied with the tranquil 
surface of that little river which lay 
before me sleeping in the green arms 
of summer. I must have my day 
dreams of felicity. I must have 
back those whom I loved—loved 
with a boy’s warm feclings—and 
whom in this world | shall never 
see again. Imust have him who 
was apart of my own heart—for I 
felt as ifa portion of it died when he 
was taken from me. 

Without these by-gone feelings 
and lost objects,that scene would be 
a desert. Happiness, 1 am convinc- 
edis a theory of youth which man- 
hood seldom practises: for | remem- 
ber as if it were yesterday, how my 
heart opened to a sense of it. Sor- 
row was a name then, but pleasure 
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kened from its dream—and age, 
whichis truth, reversed them. I 
trusted all and thought no harm ofa 
single living being; for I was then, as 
my friend Clare beautifully express- 
es it— 

‘** Emparadised in ignorance of sin.” 

I loved every one and seemed to 
think that there was but one heart 
that beat forall mankind. I knew 
nothing of conflicting interests, of 
friendships exchanged, of love unre- 
quited. The whole world seemed 
like a garden, and the human race 
like flowers. I could not then distin- 
guish the weeds that grew among 
them. Oh! would that it were still 
so! Would that I could look upon 
the young as brothers and sisters— 
on the aged as parents, as then! did! 
Would that I could banish the re- 
membrance of injuries as easily as I 
have buried the resentment they at 
first awakened within me, and be a- 
gain the happy, unsuspecting boy | 
was! But new scenes have opened 
upon me, and intercourse with the 
world has made me suspicious. 1 
cannot put my faith in every smiling 
face as I once could; nor trust to 
tones, although they seem soft as 
nightingale or woman’s lips could ut- 
ter. Some, whom I have thought 
my friends have shrunk from me— 

—* As from a stream in winter ;”’ 
others, who were somewhat older 
than myself, but who appeared to 
love meas | loved them,(and that was 
fervently,) and became sooner ini- 
tiated into the feelings of society, 
despised me for my innocence. The 
green, and undisguised feelings of 
youth were thought of with contempt 
by the man. They seemed asham- 
ed that they had ever felt them, and 
confounded in their mature imagina- 
tions “ignorance of ill” with igno- 
rance of virtue. I saw those—and 
those who were bound tome by the 
strongest ties forsake me in my need. 
Still | continued to think as well of 
human nature as | could, but the 





a reality. My mind gradually awa- 


confidence of the boy was shaken, 





and the caution of the man succeeded 
it. [ mingled in society with the 
dread of being deceived, and began 
to examine more attentively the fea- 
tures of those with whom I had any 
intercourse, The wrongs I had re- 
ceived, or seen others receive, made 
me for a time almost misanthropical 
and put an ice band round my heart 
to keep it from all sympathy. But 
there were still some—or rather 
there was one—whose smiles could 
thaw the barrier I had raised, and a- 
gain call up the boyish warmth with- 
inme. Henriette was like the last 
dream of youth, and when she was 
lost to me, I awoke to grief and 
manhood. 
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We publish in the number for this month 
our design to change our paper into a week- 
ly publication under happier auspices; and 
we hope that the proposed alteration will 
receive the approbation of our patrons. 
Our subscribers under the new arrangement, 
will have more than four times the quanti- 
ty of information, original and selected, 
which we at first promised, at only twice 
the price; and this too on the supposition 
that the quality remain the same as before: 
when we have reason to expect that it will 
be much improved. We designed to have 
made our publication exclusively literary. 
but being aware that most of our citizens 
wish to hear the news of the day, and at 
the same time would be unwilling to incur 
the expense both of a newspaper and of a 
literary publication, we thought it best to 
unite, if possible, to the literary depart- 
ment of our paper, a faithful sketch of pub- 
lic events, that in this way all might be sa- 
tisfied. Wedo not however imagine that 
the weekly abstract of news will occupy a 
large space; and we are desirous that our 
publication should be devoted chiefly to 
Literature and the Arts. We are particu- 
larly anxious that the original department 
should be the most extensive; and we re- 
quest communications from literary gentle- 
men; and from those who, though engaged 
in professiona] duties, enjoy their leisure in 
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the cultivation of letters. Certainly there 
are many in our Western Country, who are 
qualified to write in a manner that will 
both amuse and instruct; and we think that 
we will do the public much service, if we 
should be successful in calling the powers of 
such persons into action by presenting a 
field for their exertion. In polite literature 
we presume that there will be no scarcity 
of contributors; and it is our aim to af. 
ford amusement as well as instruction. 
In relation to the Sciences, we are less san- 
guine in our expectations; but we believe 
that ourcorrespondents will show that these 
branches of knowledge are not wholly negs 
lected amongst us. 

The Editors expect to have the assistance 
of their Literary friends in supporting the 
origina] department of the “ Register ;”” and 
they lament that their acquaintance is so 
limited, since it prevents their making ap- 
plication toa larger number. To remedy 
this in some measure the present number 
has been sent to some individuals whose 
compositions we would be pleased to see in 
our paper. Still many must have been o- 
verlooked ; and we have to ask them in gen- 
eral terms to make themselves known by 
their productions. 

We have flattered ourselves that our sub- 
scribers will contiue their patronage, and fa- 
vor us with another opportunity of attempt- 
ing to deserve the encouragement which 
they have so liberally granted us: If this 
should not be the case with any individual, 
we request him to send us information be- 
fore we commence publishing our new 
paper. A failure to notify a discontinuance 
will be considered as an engagement for the 
“ Register.” 

We hope that some of the principal Ed- 
itors of our cities will exchange with us: 
Since although our paper will be inferior ia 
size, and published less frequently, it will 
perhaps contain more original matterthap 
theirs. 


The present number of the Focus, con- 
taining the proposals for the new work, will] 
be presented to the public by our fellow- 
students and other friends, all of whom are 
authorized to receive and return the names 
of new subscribers—with the cash of thos 
who may prefer paying in advance. 
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MODERN ROME. 
Figure to yourself oe of 
the desolation of Tyre and Babylon, 
so forcibly described in the sacred 


writings: how deep the silence and} 


solitude that have succeeded the din 
and tumult of those conquerors of the 
earth, who once trod this soil! We 
still seem to hear that malediction 
of the prophet: ‘These two things 
shall come upon thee suddenly in 
one day,barrenness and widowhood.’ 
Here may be seen the scattered re- 
mains of a Roman road, which pass- 
ed through places pow untrodden by 
the foot of man, there the dried up 
traces of the winter stream, which, 
when seen ata distance, have the ap- 
pearance of vast beaten and frequent- 
ed roads, yet is nothing but the bed 
of an impetuous torrent, that like the 
Roman poeple, has rolled away and 
is heard no more. While scarce a- 
tree is to be seen, you behold on ev- 
ery side the ruins of aqueducts and 
of tombs, which, to the eye of the en- 
thusiast, seem like the native trees 
and forests of a soil, composed of the 
wrecks of empires, and the dust of 
departed greatness. Not  unfre- 
quently have I imagined that I be- 
held rich harvests waving at a dis- 
tance on the plain, which, on a near 
approach, proved to be nothing but 
withered herbage that cheated the 
eye with a semblance of fertility; 
yet beneath these barren harvests 
the traces of former cultivation are 
frequently distinguishable. No 
sounds are heard, neither the chirp 
of birds nor the lowing of caitle; no 
villages, no labouring hinds appear 
to enliven the scene. Some few rui- 
nous farm-houses are scattered over 
the naked plains; but the doors and 
windows are shut, no smoke curls o- 
ver the roof, no sound is heard, no in- 
habitant seen, In a word, one may 


say that no nation has dared to claim 
the title of successors to the masters 
ofthe world, and that you behold 
their native fields, such as they were 





left by the ploughshare of Cincinna- 





ES TAT AES 
tus, and by the last Roman furrow. 

In the midst of this uncultivated 
waste, stands the mighty shade of 
the eternal city. Shorn ofher great- 
ness and her splendor, she seems to 
have chosen her present desolate and 
insulated situation—to stand at a 
proud distance from the other cities 
of the earth; hither, like an empress 
hurled from her throne, she has re- 
tired in dignified composure to con- 
ceal her sorrows in solitude. 

I confess myself utterly inadequate 
to paint the feelings that overwhelm 
the soul, on beholding Rome station- 
ed in the midst of this scene of deso- 
lation, rising as it were from the 
tomb in which she has so long repos- 
ed, and bursting at once upon the as- 
tonished sight. A thousnd reccllec- 
tions burst upon the mind; a thousand 
mingled feelings rush upon the heart, 
one stands confounded at the view 
of that Rome, which has twice esta- 
blished the succession of the world, 
as the two-fold heir of Saturn and of 
Jacob. 


* * &* *®* © & & & & 


Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the outline of the Roman hori- 
zon; nothing more airy and graceful 
than the summits of the mountains 
with which it blends in the distance. 
Frequently the vales assume the 
shape of an arena, or circus, and the 
hills seem thrown into a terrace, as 
if the powerful hand of the Romans 
had thus moulded them to their will. 
A kind of transparent vapour, which 
is shed over the distance, gives a 
roundness to every point of the land. 
scape, and softens down whatever 
might be teo hard or prominent in its 
features. The shades have nothing 
dull or heavy about them, and they 
are never thrown into such deep 
masses, but that some straggling ray 
breaks through the foliage, or glaty 
ces into the recesses of the rocks 
The water, the land, and the sky, 
are marked with a peculiar tint that 
harmonizes the whole; by means of 
an insensible gradation of colours, 

a 
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their differeut suriaces blend so in- 
sensibly one with the other, that it is 
impossible to determine the point 
where one shade finishes and another 
begins. In viewing the landscapes of 
Claude Lorraine, you have no doubt 
admired that glow of light which 
seems to surpass nature herself ia 
beauty, and is therefore thought to 
be the creation of the painter—yet 
this, believe me, is the very light ofa 
Roman sky. 


* * * * 


* x * - * 


Whoever is desirous of devoting 
himself entirely to the study of anti- 
quity and the fine arts,—whoever is 
free, and has no further bonds thatat- 
tach him to the world, that man 
should come and live at Rome. 





Here he cau never want society; for 
the earth itself, which has been the 
mother ofpoctsand philosophers, will | 
nourish his reflections and e1 igage | 
his heart: in every solitary w 

will learn lessons of wisdom. 
stone upon which he treads whispers 
of the past; the very dust which is 
borne along by the wind, contains | 
some relic ofhuman greatness. If he 


is unhappy—if he has mingled the’ 


ashes of the friend whom he loved, 
with the ashes of those illustrious 


dead, who once felt and wept like | 


himself, what a pensive charm will he 


not feel, in passing from the sepulchre 


of the Scipios to the tom) of a virtu- 
ous friend, from the superb mausole- 
um of Cecilia Metella to the humble 
grave of some pious and lamented sis- 
ter. Ifan enthusiast, he may ima- 
gine that the spirits of those whom he 
loved, take pleasure in hovering over 
these monuments, associated with the 
shade of a Cicero, who siill weeps o- 
verhis beloved Julia, or of an Agrip- 


pina, who still hangs over the urn of see 
jand all the seasons; a morning of 
spring and a morning of autumn; a 


her faithful Germanicus. 
Chataubriand’s Lelters. 


From the Western Monthly Review. 

‘ThereisaGod. The grass of the 
valley and the cedars of the moun- 
tains bless him, 








walk he | | who 
The | 


solute and progressive duration in 


|night covered with clouds; 


The insect hums big, 


praises. _ The elepiant: salutes him 
at the dawn of day. The bird sings 
for him under the foliage. Thunder 
displays his power; and the occean 
declares his.immensity. It is man a- 
lone that has said * there is no God 

It may be said, that man is the 
manifest thought of God: and that the 
universe is his i imagination rendered 
sensible. Those who have admitted 
the beauty of nature as a proof of a 
superior intelligence, should have re- 
marked a circumstance, which pro- 
digiously aggrandizes the sphere of 
miracles. It is, that movement and 
repose, darkness ‘and light, the sea- 
sons, the march of the stars, which di- 
versify the decorations of the world, 
are successive only in appearance, 
but in reality are permanent. The 
scene, which is effaced for us, is re- 
| painted for another people. It is not 
the spectacle, but only the spectator, 
hatli changed. God hath 
known a way, in which to unite ab- 


his work. The first is placed in 
time; the second in space. By the 
former the beauties of the universe 
are one, infinite, always the same. 
By the other they are multiplied, fin- 
ished ,and renewed. Without the 
one there would have been no gran- 
deur in the creation. Without the 
other it would have all been monoto- 
ny. Inthis way, time appearsto us 
ina new relation, The least of its 
fractions becomes a complete whole, 
which comprehends every thing; and 
in which all thingsare modified, from 
the death of an insect to the birth of 
a world. Every minute is in itself a 
little eternity. Bring together then 
in thought the most beautiful acci- 
dents of nature. Suppose that you 
» at the same time the hours of day 


night bespangled with stars, and a 
meadows 
enamelled with flowers, and forests 
robbed of their foliage by storms, 
plains covered with springing corn, 
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and ind gilded with harvests. You will 
then have a just idea of the spectacle 
of the universe. 

Is it not astonishing, that while you 
admire the sun, sinking under the ar- 
ches of the west, another observer be- 
holds him springing from the regions 
of the morning?! By what inconceiva- 
ble magic is it, that this ancient lumi- 
nary, that reposes, burning, and fa- 
tigued in the dust of the evening, is 
the same youthful planet, that awa- 
kens, humid with dew under the whi- 
tening curtains of the dawn? At eve- 
ry moment in the day the sun is ri- 
sing, in the zenith, or setting, in some 
portion of the world; or rather our 
senses mock us; and there is truly 
neither east, nor meridian, nor west. 

Can we conceive, what would be 
the spectacle of nature, if it were a- 
bandoned to the simple movements 
of matter? The clouds, obeying the 
laws of gravity, would {fall perpendi- 
cular on the earth; or would mount 
in pyramids into the upper regions 
of the air. The moment after, the 
air would become too gross, or too 
much rarefied for the organs of res- 
piration, The moon, too near, or 
too distant from us, would be at one 
time invisible, and at another would 
show herself all bloody, covered with 
enormous spots, or filling with her ex- 
tended orb all the celestial dome. 
As if possessed with some wild vaga- 
ry, she would either move upon the 
line of the eliptic, or changing he r| 
side, would at length discover to us a 
face, which the earth has not yet 
seen. ‘The stars would show them- 
selves striken withthe same vertigo, 
and would henceforward become a 





collection of terrific conjunctions. 
On a sudden, the constellation of sum- 
mer would i de stroye d by that of * 
winter. Bootes would lead the Ple- 
iades; and the Lion would roar in A-| 
guarius, There the stars would fleet, 
away with the rapidity of lightning. 
Here they would hang motionless, 
Sometimes, crowding into groups, 
they weuld forma new milky way. 








Again, disappearing altogether, and 
rending asunder the curtain of worlds 
they would open to view the abysses 
ofeternity. Butsuch spectacles will 
never te rrify men, before that day, 
when God, quitting the reins, will 
need no other means of destroying 
ihe system, than to hendd it to it- 


self,’ 


Evening serv ‘ce on the sea. 


‘He would have been well worthy 
of pity, who in this spectacle, would 
not have recognised the beauty of 

God in his Religious tears 
flowed involuntarily from my eye lids, 
when my intrepid companions, dofi. 
ing their tarred hats, began to inton- 
ate, with rough voice, their simple 
hymn to our Lady of good Succour, pa- 
troness of mariners. How touching 
was the prayer of these men, who, 
upon a frail plank in the midst of 
the ocean, contemplated the sun set- 
ting in the waves! How directly 
this invocation of the poor sailor to 
the Mother of Grief went to the soul! 
The conscious! ess ie littheness in 
the view of infinity, our songs, soun- 
ding far over the gp waves, night 
approaching with its hidden dangers, 
the miracle of our vessel in the midst 
of so many salen les, a religious crew 
seized with ad imiration and fear, an 
august priest in his prayers, God 
over the abyss, wb one hand hold- 
ing the sun at the portals of the west, 
aid with the other raising the moon 
from the wave in the east, and yield- 
ing, amidst the immensity, a listening 
ear tothe feeble voice of his crea- 
ture; this is a scene, which we know 
not how to paint: and whieh the 
whole heart of man is searcely sufli- 
cient to feel.’ 

lect us pass to the terrestri: 1 scene. 
| One evening | wandered into a wide 
forest, at some distance from the ca- 
taract of Niagara, Soon caficr, lsaw 
the day fading around me ; and I tast- 

ed, in all its solitude, the beautiful 


works. 


spectacle of a night in the desert: of 
the new world, Ap lour after sun 
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set, the moon showed herself above 
the trees, on the opposite point of 
the horizon. A perfumed breeze, 
which this queen of night brought 
from the east with her, seemed to pre- 
cede her in the forests, as her fresh 
breath. The solitary planet by de- 
grees ascended the heavens. Some- 
times she peacefully pursued her a- 
zure course. Sometimes she repos- 
ed upon the groups of clouds, which 
resembled the summits of high moun- 
tains, crowned with snow. These 
clouds, folding and unfolding their 
veils, unrolled in transparent zones 
of white satin, dispersed in fleeting 
particles of mist, or formed into banks 
in the heavens of a dazzling white, 
so pleasant to the eye, that one 
would believe, he could feel their 
softness and their elasticity. 

‘The scene on the earth was not 
less ravishing. The mild and velvet 
light of the moondescended through 
the intervals of the trees,and threw 
her sheaves of light even into the 
thickness of the profoundest shades. 
The river, which flowed at my feet, 
in turn was lost in the woods, and a- 
gain re-appeared, all brilliant with 
the constellation of night, which it 
repeated in its bosom. In a vast prai- 
rie, on the other shore of the river, 
the brilliance of the moon slept mo- 
tionless on the turf. Birches agita- 
ted by the breezes, and dispersed 
here and there in a mead, formed 
floating isles of shadows upon an im- 
moveable sea of light. Near at hand, 
all was silent and repose, except the 
falling of leaves, the quick passage of 
a breeze, or the unfrequent and _in- 
terrupted cries of the owl. But ata 
distance the solemn rollings of the 
cataract of Niagara were heard 
which, in the calm of the night, were 
prolonged from desert to desert, and 
died away in the solitary forests. 

* The grandeur, the astonishing me- 
lancholy of this painting can not be 
expressed in human language. The 
most beautiful night in“Europe can 
give no idea of it. Imagination 








strives to extend itself in vain in our 
cultivated fields. It encounters on 
every side the habitations of men. 
But in these desert countries, the 
soul delights to plunge into an ocean 
of forests, te wander on the borders 
of immense lakes, to flit above the 
gulfs of cataracts, and if it may be so 
said, to find itself alone before God.’ 
Genie du Christianisme. 


DREAVING. 

“ Nature has done nothing in vain. 
But from the imperfection of our 
knowledge, we often mistake final 
causes, and are too apt to pronounce 
that useless, of which we do not per- 
ceive the use: which is not less ab- 
surd in many cases, than if a man 
born blind were to deny the utility 
of light, or the beauty of color. In 
the shop of a watchmaker, or of any 
artist who employs himself in com- 
plex mechanism, how many wheels 
are there, and pegs, and utensils, 
whereof aclown cannot conceive to 
what purpose they are to be applied! 
How many parts are there of the hu- 
man body, which anatomists only 
can explain! and how many, which 
the most learned of that profession 
cannot fully account for! Shall we 
therefore imagine that any of those 
parts are superfluous or useless? 

A king in Spain is said to have 
censured the arrangement of the 
planetary system; impiously assert- 
ing, that he could have made a more 
regular world himself. His presump- 
tion, we know, was the effect of igno- 
rance: he took upon him to find 
fault with that which he did not un- 
derstand. Had he known the true 
astronomy, he must have been over- 
whelmed with astonishment, at the 
regularity with which the heavenly 
bodies perform their revolutions.” 

* In fact, the more we understand 
nature, the more we admire it. And 
when, among the works of God, any 
thing occurs, of which we perceive 
not the necessity or the propriety, it 
becomes us humbly to confess our ig- 
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norance. For what are we, that 
we should presume to cavil at the 
dispensations of infinite wisdom! 

“Though there are not many natu- 
ral appearances more familiar to us 
than Dreamtne, there are few which 
we less understand. It is a faculty, 
or an operation of our minds, of 
which we can hardly say, whether 
or not it be subservient, either to ac- 
tion or to knowledge. But we may 
be assured, it is not without its uses, 
though we should never be able to 
discover them.” 

« Most men dream, but all do not; 
and sometimes we dream more than 
atother times. In dreams we mis- 
take ideas of imagination for real 
things. But when awake, and in 
our perfect mind, we never mistake 
a reality fora dream. Realities are 
perceived intuitively. We cannot 
prove by argument that we are now 
awake; for we know of nothing 
more evident to prove it by: and it 
is essential to every proofto be clear- 
er than that which is to be proved. 
But it is impossible to doubt of our 
being awake: such is the law of 
our nature. And our experience of 
the delusions of dreaming never af- 
fects, and is not supposed to affect, 
the certainty of human knowledge. 

In good health we often dream of 
our ordinary business, which, how- 
ever, is considerably disguised by im- 
aginary circumstances. Such dreams 
partake of the nature of allegory: 
they resemble common life, and yet 
they differ from it. This the poets 
attend to; and when they have occa- 


‘sion to describe any person’s dream, 


they generally make it contain some 
shadowy representation of what is 
supposed to be in his mind when a- 
wake; and this we approve of, be- 
cause we know it is natural. Disa- 
greeable dreams accompany certain 
bodily disorders; and when there 
isany tendency to fever in the hu- 
man frame, they are very fatigueing 
and tiresome: whence a man of pru- 
dence, who is free from superstition, 
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may make discoveries concerning 
his health, and learn from his dreams 
to live more temperately than usual, 
or take more or less exercise, or have 
recourse to other means,in order to 
avert the impending evil. 

Dreams may sometimes be useful, 
as fables are, for conveying moral 
instruction. If, for example, we 
dream that we are in violent anger, 
and strike a blow which kills a man, 
the horror we feel on the occasion 
may dispose us, when awake, to form 
resolutions against violent anger, lest. 
it should, at any one time or other 
prompt us toa like perpetration. In 
the Tatler (No. 117.) there is an ac- 
count of a dream that conveys a sub- 
lime and instructive lesson of morali- 
ty. Dreams are a striking instance 
of the activity of the human soul, 
and of its power of creating, as it 
were, without the help of the senses, 
ideas that give it amusement, and 
commands its whole attention. Some- 
times, however, in sleep, our memo- 
ry, and sometimes our judgment, 
seem to have forsaken us: we be- 
lieve the wildest absurdities, and 
forget the most remarkable events of 
our life, It is at least possible that 
this temporary suspension of our fac- 
ulties may make the soul act more 
vigorously at other times, even as 
our bodily powers derive refresh- 
ment from rest. 

Dreams may, in other respects, be 
friendly to our intellectual nature. 
To think too long, or too intensely, 
on any one subject, is hurtful to 
health, and sometimes even to rea- 
son. They may therefore be useful 
in giving variety to our thoughts, and 
forcing the mind to exert itself, for 
awhile, in a new direction. And 
persons who dream most frequently. 
may perhaps, from their constitution, 
have more need, than others have of 
this kind of amusement; which is the 
more probable, because it is found, 
in fact, that those people are most 
apt to dream, who are most addicted 
to intense thinking. In this view, 
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ship, and even of danger, is recom-| 
mended, and known to give relief to, 


even disagreeable dreams are useful: | His diet was constar:tly bread, water 
as @ life of violent activity, of hard-| gruel, 





milk, and veget ables: and 
when he indulged himself most, the 
yolk ofanegg. No Carthusian monk 


persons oppressed with melanc hoty, was ever more rigid and constant in 


and other mental disorders. 


| his abstinence. Heseemed, notwith- 


In ancient times the dreams of standing, in no want of money to 


some men were prophetical; 


but as | have purchased every luxury of life, 


we are not prophets, we have no|He bought all the new books that 
reason to think that ours are of that|were published, although there was 
seldom one which, on a slight exami- 


sort. [t may happen indeed, in the 
revolution of chances, that a dream 
shall resemble a future event. But 
this is rare; and, when it happens, 
not more wonderful, than that an ir- 
regular clock should now and then 
pointat the right hour. Nor can it 
be admitted, that dreams are sug- 
gested by invisible beings; as they 
are for the most part merc trilles, 


and depend so much on the state of 


our mind and body. The soul in 
herself seems to possess vivacity suf- 
ficient to account for all the odd ap- 
pearances that occur in sleep: for 
even when we are awake, and in 


health, very strange thoughts will 
sometimes arise in the mind. And, 


in certain diseases, waking thoughts 
are often as extravegant as the wild- 
est dreams, 

“With respect to disagreeable 
dreams we may learn a caution; 
which is to banish them from our 
thoughts as soon as possible, and ne- 
ver speak of them at all. It is in- 
deed a vulgar observation, but there 


nation, he did not throw aside. He 
expended large sums, too, in the acts 
of charity; and was very inquisitive 
after proper objects. He died the 
29th of October, 1639, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, and lies buri- 
ed in St. Giles’s Church, near Crip- 
plegate. The old maid servant died 
but six days before her master. 
Henry We lby, for such was the 
name of this singular recluse, was a 
native of Lincolnshire, where he had 
an estate of about a thousand pounds 
a year. He possessed, in an emmi- 
nent degree, the qualifications of a 
gentleman. Having been a compe- 
tent time at the University and the 
inns of court, he completed his edu- 
cation by making the tour of Europe. 
He was happy in the love and esteem 
of his friends, and indeed of all that 
knew him, as his heart was warm, 
and the virtues ofit were displayed 
in numerous acts of humanity, bene- 
volence, and charity. When he was 
about forty years of age, his brother, 


is truth in it, that they who seldom|an abandoned profligate, made an at- 


talk of dreams are not often troubled 
with them. Beattie. 


A house in Grub-street had long|double charged with bullets. 





}tempt upon his life, with a pistol, 


which not going off, he wrested it 
from his hands, and found itto be 


The 


been noted, as the residence of a soli-}event filled him with such horror, 
tary gentleman, whom nobody could} such a disgust, for the society of men, 
ever catch a glimpse of, an id who} that he resolved to seclude himself 
permitted nobody tosee him, except} from it for ever; and so strictly did 
an old maid servant, and her only in| he adhere to this resolution, that al- 


cases of great necessity. 
rooms of the house he reserved for| 
his exclusive use: one for eating in: 


Thre e| | though he had a very amiable daugh+ 


ter, who was married to Sir Christe 
pher Hilliard, a Yorkshire genth- 


a second as a study; and a third as a| man, neither she, nor any of her fami+ 


bed- room. His time was spent in 


reading, meditation, aud prayer.! tirement. 


ly, ever saw her father after his re- 
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[von tan socus.] 
BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 


« Sound the loud trump o’er the Zgean sea; 


The Moslem has fallen, and Greece shall be | 


free.”’ 


Hark! on the distant seas afar, 

Like to sulpherous Etna’s jar, 

Roars the dreadful din of war— 
Of death and victory. 


Now before Navarino’s wall, 
See the Turkish mimons fall; 
Now in vain for mercy call 

On powers of Alliance. 


See, upon the blood stained field, 


The Musselman, whose soul was seal’d, | 


To the Grecian’s cry, must yield, 
Or perish in the strife. 


Ifthe savage Turk was deaf 
To the Christian cries and grief, 
Others pitying, send relief 

And shield them from the foe 


Shonts of vict’ry peal] the air; 

Now the Tartar calls to spare, 

But no pitying hand is there; 
Vengeance is the cry. 


Powers above, Oh! speed the brave! 

On Greeks, victory or the grave, 

For soon, soon your flag shall wave 
On favored Scios Isle. 


Haste, ye Allied powers, haste, 
Make the Ott’man’s field a waste, 
And let their towns all be eras’d, 
Andleave no wreck behind. 
Sclo. 





[FoR THE Focus} 


TO SUSAN. 


I like thee Susan—like thee well, 
How I love thee none can tell— 
It’s past all contemplation: 
You're my chosen, and to thee 
I rather think I'd like to be 
A kind of arelation. 


*Tis not because yon’r fair and pretty, 

Nor because some think you witty, 
That Ive a nrepossession; 

For Youth and Beanty soon must part, 

And wit will sometimes crow too tart 

For peaceable possession. 
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But Susan, you, | think, possess 
That which would much more tend to bless 
A fellow, who’s an oddity: 
You really have some strong pretense 
To that same thing called—goop narp 
SENSE, 
A very rare commodity. 


WILL. 


LAST DAYS OF AUTUMN. 


Now the growing year is over, 

And the shepherd’s tinkling bell 
Faintly from its winter cover 

Rings a low farewell: — 
Now the birds of Autumn shiver, 
Where the withered beech-leaves quiver, 
O’er the dark and lazy river, 

In the rocky dell. 


Now the mist is on the mountains, 
Reddening 1n the rising sun; 

Now the flowers around the fountains, 
Perish one by one :— 

Not a spire of grass is growing 

But the leaves that late were glowing, 

Now their blighted greens are strowing 
With a mantle dun. 


Now the torrent brook is stealing 
Faintly down the furrowed glade— 
Not as when in winter pealing, 
Such a din it made, 
That the sound ef cataracts falling 
Gave no echo so appalling 
As its hoarse and heavy brawling 
In the pine’s black shade. 


Darkly blue the mist is hovering 
Round the clifted rocks bare height— 
All the bordering mountains covering 
With a dim uncertain light :— 
Now a fresher wind prevailing, 
Wide its heavy burden sailing. 
Deepens, as the day is failing, 
Fast the gloom of night. 


Slow the blood-stained moon is riding 

Through the still and hazy air, 
Like a sheeted spectre gliding 

In a torch’s glare ;— 
Few the hours her light is given— 
Mingling clouds of tempest driven 
O’er the mourning face of heaven, 

All is blacknness there. 

A. Q. Review. 


EXTRAOT. 


I saw her when her cheek was bright, 
And beautiful and fair: 
| Love, Joy, and all that wins delight, 
Which charms the heart or glads the sight, 
Seemed met together there: 


The clow. the glance, from cheek and eye, 








Her hair of curling jet, 
|The look, the smile the stifled sighs 

Her forehea’! arched, and white, andbigh 
| Methinks 1 see them yet. 
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i saw her on her bridal day, 

With hope upon her brow. 

Her smile, her blush, was brightly gay, 
And joy with his etherial ray, 
as there to gild her vow: 


The jest, the laugh, the social cheer, 
All bitterness forbid : 
Her heart was light, her cheek was clear, 
And dark and long the lashes were, 
Which fringed her fallen lid. 


4 saw her when her cheek was wan, 
Her eye looked dim and dead ; 

Her charms had faded one by one, 

Her heart was broke, her smile was gone, 
Her every beauty fled. 


She bowed beneath the misery. 
Which hearts corroded know ; 
Her face had lost its glad’ning glee, 
And sadly calm, she seemed to be, 

A monument of woe: 


One stood alone in backward place, 
From all the throng apart, 

Was seen to glare upon - face, 

Which smiling lay in death’s embrace ; 
?T was he who broke her heart. 

STANZAS. 

I will not weep though all forswear, 
E’en the last friend the sacred vow, 

My brow shall ever calmly wear 
its happy tranquil look as now; 

Let fortune frown—lI've felt its worst: 
Friend after friend can now forget— 

Aye! let the storm at noon tide burst, 
And life’s drear sun obscurely set. 


I will not weep; precarious fame 
May blast the blossom which it fed, 
And wreck on its own rock, a name, 
Which rather had been with the dead: 
Her sunny light allures to death, 
For ‘neath the sparkling light conceal’d 
Lie rugged shoa]s—one luckless breath 
Betrays the snare—too late revealed 


I will not weep—for all can weep— 
No tear my fading cheek shall stain— 
Lonely on life’s bleak heath I'll creep 
And 
‘Tis here—’tis buried deep within 
A heart, which fondly beat to share 
In others’ joys—but hidden in 
The poisoned arrow rankles there. 


Swiftly it sped—and sure its aim-—- 
And ever thus is sorrow’s dart; 

Whence least expected thence it came, 
And rent with cruel barb apart 

The many chords, whose silver tones, 
So oft have soothed my woes to sleep: 

But now with dire discordant moan 
They vibrate—but | will not weep. 


«1 WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAYS.” 


2 would not always grovel here, 
Ip this dark world of sorrow, 


none shall know my torturing pain. 





————— 


Where scarce suficient joys appear, 
The weary pilgrim’s heart to cheer, 
And we have so much ill to fear 

In each succeeding morrow. 


Oh! who on life’s tempestuous tide, 
Would be forever driven? 
Or, when by adverse gales defy’d, 
Who would the howling storm abice 
Or on the raging billows ride, 
And never reach the haven? 


-_ 


I would not spend eternity, 
Where all things are so fleeting ; 

I would not live to toil and sigh, 

For joys that in a moment die, 

Or like the 1¢n1s Fatuus fly, 
Our hopes forever cheating. 


To find onearth some true delight, 
How vain is each endeavor! 

Our pleasures like the meteor, bright. 

That bursts amid the gloom of nigbt, 

A moments gleam upon the sight, * 
And then are gone forever. 


I would not always live below, 
Where all’s so transitory :— 

I'd rather quit this scene of wo, 

Where streams of bliss so swiftly flow, 

And to yon brighter regions go, : 
To live in endless glory. 


Among the early Germans, the form of 
declaring a manan out-law, or putting him 
to the BAN, as it wascalled, was this: “We 
declare thy wife a widow, thy children or- 


phans, and send thee, in the name of thes 


devil, to the four corners of the earth.” 
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